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8. — Mary Queen of Scots and her latest English Historian : a Nar- 
rative of the Principal Events in the Life of Mary Stuart ; with 
some Remarks on Mr. Froude s History of England. By James F. 
Meline. New York : Hurd and Houghton. 1872. 

A vert high authority, not many years ago, contemptuously ad- 
duced the endless discussions respecting the guilt or innocence of Mary 
Queen of Scots as evidence of the lamentable degree to which men 
had wasted their time on trifles. But not having the fear of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer before their eyes, the chivalrous defenders of Mary 
have eagerly taken up the gage which Mr. Froude threw down in 
such an offensive manner. Indeed, the unfaltering devotion shown by 
those to whom the spotless fame of their heroine is rather an article of 
religious belief than a carefully weighed historical opinion, forbids us 
to indulge the pleasing hope that the dawn of the millennium of science, 
when the human mind will occupy itself only with " organizable " facts, 
is yet very near. More than three centuries have passed since the mem- 
orable night when Edinburgh was startled with the explosion of 
Kirk-a-Field, but the strange mystery connected with that event still 
baffles solution, and serves to prolong a bitter controversy. That 
Scotchmen should ever judge the question fairly was hardly, perhaps, 
to be expected ; still, it was not unreasonable to hope that, on this side 
the water, it might be discussed apart from any national or religious 
bias. But we are compelled to say that the work before us is not en- 
titled to this commendation. Mr. Meline writes with much acuteness, 
and evidently after a very thorough study of the subject. He has made 
diligent use of the new literature respecting Mary Stuart which Mr. 
Froude's later volumes launched upon the world, and has also added 
some interesting results of his own original research. In several in- 
stances he has established the subordinate points of the discussion with 
marked success. Considered simply as a specimen of minute historical 
criticism, his book is, indeed, the most searching and trenchant that has 
appeared for a long time. His scent for an error or misstatement is 
keen as a hound's. Not a phrase, not an epithet, that seems more 
highly colored than the quoted authority allows, escapes his eye. He 
notes not only every direct expression of opinion respecting Mary's 
conduct, but every indirect token of any lurking bias. Yet all this 
show of acuteness and critical sagacity only serves to leave on the 
mind of the reader, at best, an unpleasant but most decided impression 
of special pleading. Mr. Meline accuses Froude, and certainly with 
justice, of holding a brief for Henry, but the charge might be retorted 
with equal force, that Mr. Meline holds a brief for Mary. The fact is 
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apparent on every page. No one of her defenders is more resolute in 
the determination to see in Mary only an angel of light. Her ab- 
solute innocence of every charge that has been urged against her 
seems to his mind plain as day itself. Indeed, he represents all those 
opposed to her as such unblushing and acknowledged knaves, and 
allows to the most grave accusations such flimsy basis, that after put- 
ting down his volume the reader is puzzled to understand how her 
innocence could ever have been seriously brought in question. It is 
needless to say that this is not the way to arrive at truth. In his 
animadversions upon Mr. Froude he sets up an exalted standard of 
historical composition, but his sprightly chapters only confirm the truth 
of his own remark respecting the difficulty of attaining " that admira- 
ble equilibrium of judgment which secures perfect fairness of decision, 
and whose essential condition precedent is the thorough elimination of 
personal preference and party prejudice." A most admirable sentiment, 
of which Mr. Meline's book furnishes but a very imperfect illustra- 
tion. 

The work is made up, in part, of articles that appeared some time 
ago in the " Catholic World," and which as criticisms upon Mr. Froude 
attracted deserved attention. The modest appendage to the title gives 
the reader, in fact, a wholly inadequate conception of the contents of 
the volume, which is mainly devoted to a merciless examination of Mr. 
Froude's History. Of course the more conspicuous shortcomings of 
the eulogist of Henry and Elizabeth are not here laid bare for the first 
time. His lack of any fixed ethical standard, his persistent advocacy 
of one side of every question, his weakness for rhetorical and dra- 
matic presentation, his singular habit of quotation, which the " Satur- 
day Review " mildly described as a " failure to grasp fully the nature 
of inverted commas," have all been commented on by former critics. 
Mr. Meline omits none of these charges ; indeed, he avails himself so 
freely of the researches of Hosack and others, that we are at a loss to 
estimate precisely the extent of his own contribution. But he has 
been an original investigator, and some of the most damaging assaults 
upon Mr. Froude's reputation are the results of his own inquiry. This 
is notably the case with reference to one charge, to which, when it was 
first made in the " Catholic World," Mr. Froude, as our readers per- 
haps remember, essayed a reply. Yet Mr. Meline has convicted him, 
beyond question, of having put into Mary Stuart's mouth words which 
she not only never used, but which convey a cruel aspersion upon her 
conduct. Mr. Meline gives many other instances in which the Eng- 
lish historian has tampered in the most unwarrantable manner with 
his authorities. Thus, while professing to quote the substance of an 
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autograph letter from Mary to Elizabeth, written after the assassina- 
tion of Bizzio, Mr. Froude introduces language which the original by 
no stretch of meaning can be made to justify ; and so in a letter of 
KiJligrew to Cecil, after the death of Darnley, he allows himself the 
same extraordinary liberty. Mr. Meline brings forward other instances 
not less remarkable. It is important to observe that most of these 
manipulations have such an important bearing upon the subject under 
discussion, that it seems impossible to attribute them to haste in com- 
position. Thus where Throckmorton, in his account of the first inter- 
view at Loch Leven between Mary and the Earl of Murray, is made 
to say that the casket letters were referred to, Mr. Froude can be 
cleared of the- charge of wilful misrepresentation only by supposing 
that he was blindly prepossessed with the conviction of Mary's guilt. 
Repeated cases of this sort leave little ground for confidence in Mr. 
Froude's capacity for interpreting fairly historical authorities. He is 
quite too much disposed to deal with the facts of history as with a pack 
of cards. Mr. Meline brings very grave charges against Mr. Froude, 
but they are well supported. His " Remarks " deserve to be carefully 
pondered by that large class who have found Mr. Froude's volumes as 
" fascinating as a novel." They are altogether the most damaging as- 
sault upon Mr. Froude's reputation as an historian that has yet appeared 
on either side the water. 

Yet no one knows better than Mr. Meline himself that the demoli- 
tion of Mr. Froude is by no means the same thing as the vindication of 
Mary Stuart. The dark transactions that tell with so much force 
against her reputation are entirely independent of Mr. Froude's insinu- 
ations and misquotations. They are not in the least relieved by his 
evident bias, or by his pitiless delineation of the last scene at Fother- 
ingay. Mary may never have seen Chatelar " sighing at her feet," 
she may never have viewed Riccio as more than a " good and faithful 
servant," she may never have assented to the Craigmillar bond, she 
may never have suspected the dreadful fate prepared for Darnley even, 
and yet much that is dark and inexplicable still remains. In common 
with all Mary's advocates, Mr. Meline utterly rejects the famous 
casket letters. His discussion of the external history of these letters is 
acute and able, and is to our mind the most ingenious part of his 
book. The limits of this notice will not allow us to examine his argu- 
ments in detail. He certainly succeeds in showing that Mr. Froude 
was wholly unjustified in using the casket letters as historical authori- 
ties. Yet Mr. Meline does not succeed in solving the mystery ; he 
only makes it, if possible, more perplexing. His sole explanation is 
the old one of utter and barefaced forgery, and of this he brings for- 
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ward not the slightest proof. He lays great stress upon what he terms 
recent and important discoveries, but he fails to show that such dis- 
coveries have thrown the least light upon the authorship of these fa- 
mous epistles. His attempted explanation brings us face to face with 
the high improbability of a conspiracy that must have included, not 
only the leading statesmen of Scotland and England, but, by his own 
showing, Elizabeth herself. Granted that the men of that day were 
corrupt enough to enter into such an unheard-of plot to ruin the repu- 
tation of an innocent woman, does it seem likely that no evidence what- 
ever of it could have survived ? How much Mr. Meline approaches 
this difficult question as a mere advocate is shown in his neglect to 
note the important fact that in the Parliament which set forth the na- 
ture of these documents, and in which several of Mary's leading parti- 
sans were present, we have no hint that any suspicion of forgery was 
advanced ; and in his omission of any reference to those incidental 
proofs that have since come to light tending to fix the authorship of the 
letters upon Mary. "We refer to the explanations of the phrases " pur- 
pose of Heigate," and " had made her State." These are most impor- 
tant, but Mr. Meline makes no mention of them. "We wish by no means 
to be understood as expressing our belief that Mary Stuart wrote these 
letters ; we only mean to say that when Mr. Meline represents them 
as palpable and barefaced forgeries, he does not conceive the question 
in all its difficulties. 

The part of the subject which Mr. Meline passes over most lightly 
is Mary's relation with Bothwell after the murder of Darnley. All 
along his heroine has been depicted as a marvel of virtue and spirit, but 
now, at once, she sinks into a forlorn and feeble-minded woman, meekly 
resigning her person to a man who had established no other claim upon 
her love and gratitude than that resulting from a most brutal outrage. 
Was Mary forced, either by her own sense of decorum, or by any pub- 
lic opinion, to accept Bothwell for her husband, and to shower new 
honors upon him, simply because he had ravished her ? Certainly there 
was little in her career, either before or after her connection with Both- 
well, that allows us to suppose that Mary Stuart was a woman to be 
driven into giving her hand to a man she loathed and hated. Bold and 
bad as Bothwell doubtless was, would even he have dared such a step 
without some encouragement ? Was Mary's demeanor at Carberry, or 
after she came to England, the demeanor of one who had just been sub- 
jected to treatment that must have driven an innocent woman mad ? 
The striking letter of Knollys to Elizabeth describes a woman full of 
pride and spirit, and still enamored of just those qualities which Both- 
well, with all his faults, undoubtedly possessed. 
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But we set out to discuss Mr. Meline's book, not the broad question 
of Mary's guilt or innocence. We repeat that, with all his ingenuity, 
Mr. Meline fails to satisfy us. He makes the mistake of subjecting 
historical testimony to the precise rules of legal evidence. His undis- 
guised partisanship has led him to miss an excellent opportunity of en- 
riching our literature with a valuable monograph. 



9. — Primitive Culture : Researches into the Development of Mythol- 
ogy, Philosophy, Religion, Art, and Custom. By Edward B. 
Txxor. Two vols. 8vo. London: John Murray. 1871. 

For those who were so fortunate as to read Mr. Tylor's admirable 
essays on the " Early History of Mankind," published in 1865, the 
present work needs no introduction or recommendation from us. Those 
who have not read the earlier volume, and who know the author only 
by hearsay, or not at all, have yet before them an intellectual feast the 
like of which they will have seldom enjoyed. For the present is one 
of the few erudite treatises which are at once truly great and thoroughly 
entertaining. The learning displayed in it would do credit to a Ger- 
man specialist, both for extent and for minuteness, while the orderly 
arrangement of the arguments and the clearness and elegance of the 
style are such as we are accustomed to expect from French essay- 
writers. And what is still more admirable is the way in which the 
enthusiasm characteristic of a genial and original speculator is 
tempered by the patience and caution of a cool-headed critic. Pa- 
tienpe and caution are nowhere more needed than in writers who deal 
with mythology and with primitive religious ideas ; but these qualities 
are too seldom found in combination with the speculative boldness which 
is required when fresh theories are to be framed or new paths of inves- 
tigation opened. The state of mind in which the explaining powers 
of a favorite theory are fondly contemplated is, to some extent, an- 
tagonistic to the state of mind in which facts are seen, with the eye of 
impartial criticism, in all their obstinate and uncompromising reality. 
To be able to preserve the balance between the two opposing tendencies 
is to give evidence of the most perfect scientific training. Among con- 
temporary writers, Mr. Darwin affords, perhaps, the most striking ex- 
ample of this union of speculative boldness and critical sobriety; and 
we do not know how we can more aptly express our sense of the thor- 
oughness of Mr. Tylor's scientific culture than by saying that he con- 
stantly reminds us of the illustrious author of the "Origin of Species." 
If Mr. Tylor's book also perpetually reminds us of Mr. Cox's " My thol- 



